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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain ? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in vour harmony. 
AMING OF THE SHREW. 
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OUR MUSICAL WANTS.—No. III. 
By EGERTON WEBBE. 


Ir I were not to quit the subject of composition till it were exhausted, I 
could never quit it at all; but agreeably to the proportions laid down 
for this essay in the commencement, I must now pass on to my second 
point, viz: Performance. I pledged myself to pick a quarrel with per- 
formers, and must do so. But lest any one should think such quarrel- 
some papers indicative of an evil disposition, I promise, when they are 
finished, to begin some others, with a motto from “ The Pleasures of 
Hope,” exceedingly benevolent and contented, and rejoicing in the 
sunny side of things, bent on discovering merits and beauties, laudatory, 
hortatory, ovatory, and fraternal. There is a medium between ill- 
natured captiousness and the foolish trick of praising every thing. Both 
extremes obstruct the natural course of improvement. But if people 
have the good sense to hearken when their faults are told them, they 
deserve to hear, another time, all the good that can be predicated of them. 
Yet a field must be well ploughed up before it can be put into a state 
to yield produce ; and when an Art is in a frosty and intractable condi- 
tion, as Music is, truth-speaking criticism is that strong but kind plough- 
share, that must drive through the heart of it. So shall it become soft 
and genial, and prolific of excellence, and shall bless the stout plough- 
share that woke its dormant virtues. 

Performance, as being the practical issue of composition, may seem to 
divide claims with the latter; but that it is of secondary importance, 
if it were not evident ftom other circumstances, would appear from this 
—that a written composition is capable of affording great delight to him 
who peruses it only with his eyes, and thus accomplishes in fact no small 
proportion of its intention, independently of performance ; but a perform- 
ance without a composition is an impossibility. Oreven, if we allow 
that extemporaneous performance is performance without composition— 
which, strictly speaking, it is not, but only a performance with extem- 
por composition—who can hesitate to admit that that which is 
momentary, however great for the moment, is of less account than that 
which is eternal? Composition therefore is primary,—performance se- 
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condary. But performance is not, therefore, something beneath notice 
and an entirely vulgar consideration, (as I have seen it very ungraci- 
ously and untruly asserted) nor performers mere mechanics and hired 
servants ; but far otherwise. The meansare ever to be honoured, when 
the end is. The end of Music is delight, and however the learned mu- 
sician may be able to extract that delight for himself from meditation, 
performance will ever remain its popular vehicle, and performers always 
be proper objects of reward and admiration in proportion to the excel- 
lence of their services, Let us therefore consider, what constitutes ex- 
cellence of this kind. 


Nothing is more certain than this ; that a feeling, not entertained, 
cannot be successfully assumed. Every other species of fraud may 
succeed —this must eternally fail. It is true, indeed, that a certain 
short-lived, and very limited éclat, may attend on the proceedings of one 
who applies himself with industry to impose on the public in this way ; 
but the forgery must out at last; nay, to the experienced it cannot even 
operate as a deception.* 


Pinchbeck may be mistaken for silver—you may take a demirep for 
an honest woman ; but false feeling is a stark, staring thing, that seeks 
in vain for concealment. The intricatest convolutions of a bank note 
cipher shall be copied to a hair; but not the symbol of true genius. 
This being the case, it follows as one of the very foremost propositions 
respecting performance, that it must proceed of feeling, or is nought. 
But here it may be said, “ have we not had both actors and singers, 
universally allowed to have excelled in the representation of the noblest 
emotions and finest feelings of our nature, whose lives nevertheless were 
notoriously immoral? have we not even had those who could handle 
sacred things most sacredly, and yet were in truth neither religious nor 
virtuous? and if such contradictions exist, and such is the: power of 
simulation, shall we not rather say—Performance is a thing of artifice, 
it is eminently imitative, it operates by an ingenious deception ?”—No! 
there is no deception. If any have expressed noble emotions—if any 
have handled sacredly sacred things—such persons have felt nobly, have 
felt sacredly, i. e. religiously ; and their private lives testify in vain to 
the contrary. No; there is no deception! For, thank God, noble feel- 
ings and sacred feelings can, and do, find their way to the breasts of 
thousands not included in the number of the righteous. I thank God 
for it—not as liking to see evil associated with gocd, but good associated 
with evil. That the manners of any class, or any individuals, should be 
evil, may be lamented; but that the light of good should shine in upon 
them, and give them that taste of itself which may elicit a beautiful, 
though evanescent act of recognition—and by that I would describe the 
performances of such actors or singers as we have adverted to—must be 
accounted a blessing, and a gracious dispensation from God himself; 
however such a view may dissatisfy those “unco’ guid,’ who think it 





* Cicero, in his Offices, has expressed himself so succinctly on the subject of popular 
applause, that I am induced to quote his words in this place. I think the reader will find 
reason to admit the aliquid probi, though it is not that which the mind comes ultimately to 
acknowledge. “In poematibus et in picturis usu venit, in aliisgue compluribus, ut delec- 
tentur imperiti, laudentque ea que laudanda non sint; ob eam credo causam, quod insit in 
his aliquid probi, quod capiat ignaros, qui quidem quid in undquaque re vitii sit, nequeant 


udicare ; itaque cum sint docti ) peritis desistunt facile a sententia.”—Lid. 3. 
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becoming in them to consummate a blustering virtue by being more 
uncompromising than their own Maker. It must give us no obstruction, 
then, in this argument, to find actors and singers excelling in the repre- 
sentation of fine feelings, and yet bearing reputations apparently incom- 
patible with such displays. Excellence in any performance will be the 
direct offspring of feeling. But what ts excellence? Is it the triumph 
over difficulty ? is it the going beyond what last was done ? is it novelty ? 
is it surprise? No; for, if it were, how father it on feeling? Let a 
performer triumph as he may—he cannot triumph over steam. Steam 
will beat him, as he beat Ais predecessor. Steam’s sonata will go 
quicker by half, and will “ seem to be played” not “ by four hands,”— 
by forty hands. Such “triumph” then will turn out to be a base de- 
feat, and excellence must therefore be sought elsewhere than in difficulty 
novelty or surprise ; lest a new patent should put us all to shame. 


But as in the last paper, concerning composers, I divided the sources 
of excellence, and admitted the importance of sound practical education 
as well as of natural gifts, so here it is necessary to couple these obser- 
vations respecting feeling with a general admission, that even feeling 
and knowledge united are of no avail in forming either a singer or a 

layer, without the best discipline administered in the period of youth. 
hat the best discipline is—how the human voice may most effectually 
be trained and cultivated—how the pliancy of young fingers may be 
turned to the best account—these are not questions which I propose to 
handle, but only to make this passing allusion to their importance. 
Such questions are rather for special treatises. They cannot be too 
closely examined, and they form subjects for speculation the more 
interesting, because, I am persuaded, they have none of them yet 
received their true solution. In singing especially, our systems of tuition 
must be grossly defective, or else we should not have to lament the total 
failure, as permanent vocalists, of scores of individuals who have appeared 
before the public—displayed excellent voices—the best promise—and 
then, as if some mysterious incapability stealing over them, have 
vanished utterly and for ever from our sight. Do they break blood- 
vessels, or crack windpipes ?— What is it they do? 

The general inferiority of English performers to those of some 
other European countries, may be traced to sources partly physical and 
partly moral. Whether, for example, we consider the national climate 
or the national character, we shall equally find an explanation for the 
inferiority of our vocalists. In a country like Italy, warm and joyous, 
every thing conspires to music. It is like a grove in summer ; the sun is 
shining, the leaves are rustling, the air is so pleasant,—the birds must 
sing. The climate of Italy is so genial and sustaining, that no national 
misfortunes can depress the temper of the people. They are as glad as 
children, and, like the birds, they must sing. No sharp east winds, 
pregnant with rheumatism and the spleen, come driving into their 
mouths the moment they have opened them, to nip the song in the bud; 
but on they sing till their hearts are full, and so with them carolling is 
both health and happiness. With us, on the contrary, the affair is 
rather one of pain and duty, and so-much-a-night. An Englishman 
sings on business, —an Italian because he can’t help it. The former opens 
his mouth “by particular desire’—the latter by an involuntary jirk. 
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To speak strictly, however, the former never does open his mouth, but 
only holdsit a-jar—as if ready to clap it to on the first alarm of a breeze. 
For, you will observe, an English singer always sings with an eye toa 
potential tooth-ache, and never opens his mouth unreservedly,—except 
when he sits down to dinner. There are some I could name, to whom 
the best thing that could happen would be that which befell the boat- 
swain, described in one of the novels of a popular naval writer. Jack 
had a bole bored right through his cheek by a bullet, and so his occu- 
pation was gone, for a whistle must have but one end to it. But what 
was Jack’s misfortune, would be the making of some English vocalists, 
who would have a passage in that manner opened to their throats which 
they never could open of themselves. See an Italian pronounce the 
open A,—you could throw an American apple down his throat without 
his finding it out; but when an Englishmen opens his mouth—as he 
calls a certain partial separation of the lips—it puts one in mind of 
nothing so < « as a patent ventilator chimney, which is constructed 
on the joint principle of letting out the smoke without letting in the 
wind. But whether it be by instinctive singing, and good lungs made 
strong by exercise, bequeathed constitutionally by one generation to 
another, it is notorious that Italy has become the land of vocalists, and 
from her we ought therefore to derive all our instruction respecting the 
training and culture of the voice; nothing more,—for as to style and 
manner, let no one country go a-begging to another, but rather seek to 
form a style of its own, consonant to its individual character. A style is 
good or bad, not merely per se, but in its relation to, and correspondence 
with, other circumstances ; and to go and adopt modes of expression, and 
a whole system peculiar to one country, and based in that nN F 
peculiar character and circumstances, without ever caring to consider 
whether that which is adopted bears any affinity to our own character 
and circumstances—a coincidence not to be expected, betrays the 
stupidest oblivion as to the real scope of music. Or if any reason is to 
be attributed to such procedure, it would seem to say,“ We have no 
character of our own, pray oblige us with one; some feelings we have, 
but they are so obscure that we do not perceive how they may be 
expressed—elicit them for us, put us in a way to be delivered of them.” 
Now an Italian style setting forth English matter, is as ugly a jumble 
as can be conceived. We want nothing of Italy but her voice—nothing 
of Germany but her science. Let them keep their styles to themselves— 
we won’t trouble them for them. Style isthe image of character. I 
trust we have a character of our own ; and certain I am that it is as well 
worth imaging as that of Germany or Italy. But so much flitting 
abroad, and bringing back of the last musical fashions from Rome or 
Vienna, is such a disgusting and wilful surrender of all claims to 
national character—such a pitiful belying of ourselves—such a mad 
celebration of a poverty not suffered, as makes one almost, with an 
injustice not unnataral, hate those foreigners upon whom a contempt 
for our imbecility is thus as it were self-thrust. A pack of infamous 
braying boors, dressed in blue frocks and belts, and roaring out a tempest 
of nonsense about Bohemia or Tyrol—which might as well be Jericho 
for any thing that one in a hundred who hear their caterwauling know 
or care about it—is preferred before any intelligible, much more any 
English pérformance. It is common to pretend a wonderful interest 
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about the Rhine or the Alps, and rather than not be thought to care for 
them—which might seem like not having visited them —which might 
seem like not taking one’s pleasure—which might seem like not having 
money—people are content to sit out some of the most horrible music in 
the world, and stare by the hour at the clumsiest, thickheadedest, most 
ill-favoured of God’s created things. The only parts of this country that 
boast of a national minstrelsy are its dependent states, and to this I am 
willing to confess, full justice has been done. It seems surprising that 
with so strongly marked a national character as England has, she should 
have gathered no store of old lays, like thuse of Scotland and Ireland. 
But there seems little doubt, thatnow that music, in its advanced and more 
intellectual form, is making every day new progress amongst us, we shall 
at length attain to a national style of one sort, though not of that sort 
which we mean by a national minstrelsy, which necessarily includes 
ideas of things long since passed from us. 

At present itis one of the principal faults of English singers, that 
they endeavour to rial themselves to a public already saturated 
with foreign manners, by an imitation—never successful—of Italian or 
German models, instead of boldly relying on nature, and originating 
something genuine, fresh and characteristic. This, I know, is all in 
the way of business again; and the thought is not, “ what will be the 
best application of this delightful art?” but “ what will be the most 
profitable return for this painful business?” Guod; but see that you 
don’t stultify yourself, friend Bull; for ts it indeed so wise to advertise 
arival house? By singing after the Italians, do you not gratuitously 
placethem before you,and do you not thus offer, perhaps, to the audience 
of Drury Lane, or the English Opera House, an excellent argument 
why they should repair rather to the King’s Theatre? Consider, Bull, 
perpend, look to the balance sheet. Be the word ‘‘ No connexion with 
the next house.” Manufacture an article of your own—and then, Bull, 


and then! 





WARMING AND AIRING OF BUILDINGS. 


Ir the reader, upon glancing at this title, enquire, what the “ warming 
and airing of houses” can have to do with the philosophy of sound, and 
the record of musical intelligence ; we entreat him to recall his feelings, 
when, in the fierce extremes of heat and cold, he has been an opera or 
concert auditor; and he will at once recognise our motive for contri- 
buting to give publicity to any contrivance which proposes to afford him 
relief and comfort under these antagonist inconveniences. Who has 
not felt in the Winter theatres—especially in the great rambling mono- 
polies—during the sullen malignity of a black frost, that for the first 
two hours, and, if the audience continue thin—for the whole evening, 
that his very heart has been soaked with the cold? And who, ata 
concert, like Mori’s or Benedict’s, has not sat in a heat, such as Cobbett 
describes in New York—a heat that made even the turkeys gasp ?—In 
a room like Nebuchadnezar’s furnace, “ Seven times hotter than it is 
wont to be heated:” with the enviable alternative that he must abide 
that state of “ dissolution and thaw,” and, like @ river god, melt: info 
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his native stream; or submit to the blast from an open window; with 
the noise of carriages and street hawkers accompanying the violin or 

iano-forte concerto. Now, to remedy these opposite evils, Mr. Berm- 
hardt, architect from Berlin, eminently distinguished as a man of 
practical science, has announced that he is the patentee of an apparatus 
which shall communicate an equal temperature of warmth in winter 
over the whole of a dwelling-house ; and in the hot summer days, “a 
lower temperature in the apartments, than that of the external atmos- 
phere.” Mr. Bervhardt’s pamphlet is now before us, from which we 
extract the following, among a number of advantages offered in his 
regulations: Regard to economy; diminution of danger from fire ; 
convenience; cleanliness, and (of course) the preservation of health.— 
The said regulations consist, he says—1. “ In warming the whole house 
with the kitchen fire ; in the continual change of air in the apartments, 
producing an equal and pleasant temperature. 2. Ina system of light- 
ing by gas, by which means no disagreeable smell will ever enter the 
apartments; the walls, furniture, &c. will not be blackened, and danger 
of fire or explosions need not be feared. 3. In the separation of the 
soot from the smoke. 


“ The advantages to be derived from this method of warming and 
ventilating buildings, show themselves—1. In the saving of fuel; for 
the whole house, consisting of ten apartments, and the passage, is, as 
already mentioned, warmed by an enclosed fire in the kitchen, from 
which an equal and pleasant temperature is circulated in all parts of the 
rooms; and at the same time the meals are prepared, and a constant 
supply of hot water is kept up. The maintaining the fire from six 
o'clock in the morning till eleven in the evening, is effected at only 
one shilling (!!) per day....... 5. In the convenience of finding, in the 
cold days of Autumn, Winter, and Spring, when awaking, not only a 
pleasant temperature in the bedroom itself, but also in all the other 
apartments; and all this without farther trouble than that which is un- 
avoidably necessary, to light the kitchen fire for preparing breakfast.— 
++.+0% In raising the temperature, at pleasure, to whatever degree of 
warmth required.,.....10. In preserving a pure atmosphere, not charged 
with soot: for which purpose a smoke-purifying apparatus has been 
constructed under the roof of my own house, (which is very cheap, 
easily applied, and not seen from the street) in which the soot deposits 
itself, by a chemical precipitation, in the channels which are prepared 
for its reception, and the smoke, or the smoke air, drawn off in so puri- 
fied a manner, that it is hardly visible. By this construction, the at- 
mosphere which surrounds the buildings is never mixed with soot; and 
if in time all buildings should be furnished with such an apparatus, 
the atmosphere in towns will be as pure and clear as in the country.” 


With respect to the method of “ warming and airing buildings,” M. 
Bernhardt asserts that “ the plan can be executed in the most elegant 
as also in the most simple manner ; and, in regard to the former, an 
almost unlimited field is left open for fancy ; particularly as regards 
lighting and illuminating by gas. It is applicable to churches, assem- 
bly and ball-rooms, theatres, &c. In large assembly-rooms it is parti- 
cularly important, if only partially applied. If, for instance, in the 
House of Commons, the air which is vitiated by 160 lights, and in 
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the House of Lords, the air which is vitiated by 100 lights, together 
with the heat occasioned by them, were carried off, according to my 
principles, in such a manner that none of it could enter into the rooms, 
every one will see that the insufferable air which now exists in these 
saloons, would be at least fifty per cent. better.” 


The apparatus has been practically applied at No. 12, Upper Monta- 
gue-street, Montague-square ; also at the house of Mr. Alex. Black, (of 
Tavistock-street, Covent Garden) in Wellington-st. Waterloo-bridge— 
his private residence: at Mr. P. J. Meyer’s, Laurel Lodge, Hammer- 
smith : and “ A Friend of the Musical World,” who sent us the pam- 
phlet, adds, “I understand that Mr. Bernhardt’s plan of warming and 
ventilating, is now in progress of application in Lord King’s new house 
in St. James’s-square ; and if I am not misinformed, Sir George Smart 
either intends, or is actually adopting it at his residence.” Mr. Martin 
we believe is only lessee of the Hanover-square Rooms, or, with his 
spirit, we have no doubt he would adopt the plan, if he were secured of 
its practicability : nevertheless, on the score of economy in fuel, it may 
be worth his while enquiring into it. 





CHIT-CHAT FROM THE CONTINENT. 


Aix-la-Chapelle—The Lower Rhenish Musical Festival of the present 
year, proved to be the most distinguished that has yet been given: the 
severest critics have been unanimous in speaking of it in terms of the 
highest praise, and in regarding it in many points of view as likely to 
lead to very beneficial results. Not a few who witnessed it, of those 
who are in the habit of attending these glorious festivals, pronounced 
the assemblage of artists and amateurs collected on this occasion to be 
unequalled, especially in the urchestral department. The singers, who 
were in number about three hundred, achieved great things, and sang 
with the greatest spirit and nicety the choruses in Handel’s oratorio of 
Belshazzar, arranged by Herr von Mosel, which was performed on the 
first day of the meeting. ‘The oratorio was preceded by Cherubini’s 
overture to the ‘ Water Carrier, which would have been pronounced 
superfluous, had it not been for the admirable manner in which it was 
executed. Ferdinand Ries directed the performance with his accus- 
tomed mastery, so that the whole affair passed off splendidly. It has 
been objected that some of the choruses were sung too fast, but it must 
be observed that they were metronomized by Herr von Mosel more 
quickly than they were executed. Notwithstanding the admirable 
execution, and the power, and glorious majesty of this Handelian 
music, whose fire and energy in many parts of this composition are 
highly dramatic, it was obviously received by its hearers with greater 
coldness than one could have looked for. The solo parts were executed 
by Mme. Kraus-Wrariitzky, Fraulein Katharina Heinefetter (the fifth 
sister of that celebrated family) ; Fraulein Jos. Flemming (an amateur) ; 
Herr Eicke, tenor, from the Cologne Theatre ; and Herr Dumont, an 
amateur bass singer from the same city. Katharina Heinefetter is a 
debutante, with a fine alto voice, and of great promise, more particu- 
larly for the Italian Opera. 
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The second day’s performance commenced with Beethoven’s sym- 
hony in C minor, played in so pure, yet glorious a style as can rarely 
, been equalled. The enthusiasm of the hearers was worked up to 
the highest pitch. Nor was Ries’ new oratorio, which followed, called 
‘The Kings in Israel,’ (Die Konige in Israel) received with less delight. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties imposed in it upon the choruses, it is 
clear they had been diligently and perseveringly studied in a way 
to redound to the honour of those who sang them, and who thereby 
contributed not a little to the success of this highly dramatic work. In 
fact, there were on this occasion but few who heard it, who did not 
award to Ries’ new oratorio a higher place than to Handel’s Belshazzar. 
The pianoforte arrangement of the work, will, however, soon be ready, 
so that the critics may judge how far this opinion is well founded. 


New Operas.—Lobe’s new comic opera in two acts, called ‘ Der Rothe 
‘Domino,’ (The Red Domino) the text of which is written by Theopha- 
nia, was produced at Weimar on the 22nd April last, with most decided 
success. Clear and fresh, fundamental and solid, yet for the most part 
new and original, this music must be numbered among the worthiest 

roductions of modern times. At Cologne, a new opera by Eschborn 

as been brought forward, under the title of ‘ Das Stiergefecht,’ (The 
Bull-fight.}—On the 14th April a new comic opera was produced at the 
Stutgard theatre ; it is called ‘ Der Geisterthurm,’ (The Haunted Tower) 
and is the composition of Ignaz Lachner, brother of the celebrated 
Kapellmeister of Munich.—On the 6th of the same month, a new ro- 
mantic opera in three acts, called ‘ Die Hohle bei Waverley,’ (The 
Cavern in Waverley) the text by Glensvhlager, the music by Conradin 
Kreutzer, was performed for the first time, in the Josephstadt Theatre 
at Vienna.—Mozart’s son, in Lemberg, has likewise completed a comic 
opera, called ‘ Der Kaiser von China,’ (The Emperor of China); and 
Berlioz, it is said, has placed in the hands of the directors of the opera 
at Paris, a new grand opera, entitled ‘ Benvenuto Cellini.’ 


Radzivill’s Faust—This princely arrangement of Goethe’s mystic 
drama, which has been so frequently mentioned in our pages, was 
lately performed at Berlin, by the Singing Academy of that city; an 
honour which has likewise been bestowed upon it at St. Petersburg, 
where its performance took place under the direction of H. Romberg, a 
son of the celebrated Andreas. 


Leipsic.—Herr C. F. Becker, whose name has already been repeat- 
edly mentioned in the pages of the Musical World, lately gave an organ 
concert at Leipsic, for the benefit of the Deaf and Dumb Institution of 
that city, upon the occasion of his being appointed organist of the Ni- 
colai church. Among the choice old works performed by him was the 
magnificent corale by Sebastian Bach, ‘ Wenn wir in hochsten nothen 
sind,’ and the six-voice Ricercare from the ‘ Musikalisch Opfer,’ one of 
the most wondrous specimens of Bach’s imaginative powers, and which, 
as a masterpiece of harmony, may be pronounced unequalled. This 
last piece was played by Becker, with his pupils, Bastiaans and De- 
ventu, and it went admirably. 


Monument to Mozart.—In addition to the Salzburg association for 
the erection of a monument to Mozart, a Society has been formed at 
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Prague, having for its object the duing honour to the memory of the 
great composer by a monument in the Czechenstadt, where, and for 
which, that opera of all operas, the ‘ Don Juan,’ was composed. The 
collection of subscriptions is confined to Bohemia, the first funds being 
formed by the receipts of two concerts; one given by the Bohemian 
Society for the encouragement of Sacred Music, the other by the Con- 
servatory of Prague. For the first ‘ Concert Spirituel,’ Robert Fuhre 
produced a cantata written for the occasion. That Herr Fuhrer, who 
is in the habit of carrying away the yearly prize for the best piece of 
sacred music, would produce a work blameless as to its form and ar- 
rangement, was to be expected, but it is to be regretted that the words 
selected by him were not calculated to do justice to his musical capa- 
bilities. Besides this cantata, and Mozart’s Fantasia for the pianoforte 
in F minor (which had been most effectively instrumented by the Ritter 
von Seyfried), and a fragment of a Mass which was left uncompleted 
by the great master—the performance consisted of a selection from the 
oratorio ‘ Davide Penitente, which afforded the greatest delight; and 
in the performance of which Mme. Podhorsky exerted herself ina man- 
ner to increase her reputation. The second of these Mozart concerts, 
the programme of which contained none of his sacred works, commenced 
with the Symphony in E flat major, followed by the Overtures to ‘ Cosi 
fan tutte’ and ‘II Seraglio” The whole of these were played with an 
energy, precision, delicacy, and unison, attainable only by such an or- 
chestra as that of the Prague Conservatory. The piano-forte concerto 
in D minor, played by Dem. Elisa Barth, an air subsequently added to 
‘ Figaro, and one from ‘ La Clemenza,’ sung by Mme. Podhorsky, and 
a concerto for the clarinet by our accomplished artist Herr Farnik, com- 
pleted the performance. 

Paganini.—The following anecdote of this great artist has appeared 
in several of the Continental jonrnals—During Paganini’s late resi- 
dence at Marseilles, he had been much surprised and disturbed when 
he retired to his chamber of an evening for the purpose of study, by a 
rustling noise in the chimney, produced as he supposed by a bird or 
cat who had taken possession of it. By way of dislodging the intruder, 
he caused a fire to be lighted ; and great was his astonishment, when 
he saw something approaching the human form divine emerge from 
the chimney, and, with many apologies, explain that he was a poor 
musician, of the name of Abarti, whose reverence for Paganini, and 
anxiety to learn all that he could from him, had led him to clamber 
down the chimney. The maestro was so touched with this neck-breaking 
enthusiasm, that he not only offered to give him instructions, but has 
actually taken him with him to America. 


Sebastian Bach.—Forkel, the biographer of this great musician, says: 
“ For the inferior kind of art, dedicated to social entertainment, Bach 
has done nothing, certainly not much, notwithstanding he was of so 
sociable and friendly a disposition. Thus, for instance, he is said never 
to have composed a song.” If Forkel was thus ignorant of such works 
by Bach, we think we shall be gratifying the many admirers of this giant 
in music, who are now to be found in England, by the announcement 
that the publication of a series of comic cantatas by John Sebastian 
Bach, has commenced at Berlin. The first number contains, ‘ Schlen- 
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drian mit seiner Tochter Liessgen’ (Schlendrian with his daughter 
Liessgen) a coffee cantata, edited by C. M. Dehn. Of the authenticity 
of these compositions there appears to be no doubt. 


Hague.—Dr. Kist has established at the Hague a series of Historical 
Concerts, in which are performed the compositions of all the greatest 
masters, from the time of Orlanéo Lasso to our own Mendelssohn. 


Musical Jubilee —J. Gottlob Schneider, the father of three organists, 
two of whom are of the greatest distinction, celebrated, on the 10th of 
May last, the fiftieth anniversary of his appointment as organist to the 
Congregation of Old and New Gersdorf. The day was spent joyously 
in the interchange of congratulations and honorable testimonies, and 
was brought to an appropriate termination by the veteran organist (he 
is eighty-four) playing on his organ the fine old corale ‘ Nun danket 
alle Gott, (Let all give thanks to God.) 












































REVIEW. 


A Course of Counterpoint and Fugue, by L. Cherubini, Member of the French 
Institute, Director of the Conservatoire of Music in Paris, Officer of the 
Legion of Honowr, Sc. translated by J.A. Hamilton. Cocks & Co. 

Messrs. Cocks have followed their excellent edition of Albrechtsberger’s 

Treatise on Harmony, by Cherubini’s noble work on Fugue and Counterpoint. 

The author presumes his readers are already initiated in the rules of thorough 

bass and harmony, and plunges at once into the mysteries of single and 

double counterpoint, which he arranges, and gradually discloses in a manner 
at once simple and delightful. He has, unquestionably, formed his plan on 
the great work of Fetis, whom he excels in regard to brevity and the perfect 
appropriateness aswell as beauty of his examples. Both, however, are 
indebted to Reicha, the most profound theorist who has yet appeared. On 
the fugue, Cherubini is not so diffuse as Marpurg, neither so elaborate as 

Fetis, but he touches with a clearness and a conciseness beyond praise, on 

every necessary branch of this all-absorbing subject. The work has already 

been translated into German, and we should have been happy to have congra- 
tulated Mr. Hamilton on his labours, if, like M. Stoepel, the German translator, 
he had confined his exertions to a simple translation. He has divided the 

English edition into chapters, for which he receives our commendation ; but 

the change of the cleffs, and the rejection of those of the counter and tenor is 

so grievous an error of judgment that we know not how to repress our feelings 
of disappointment. Mr. Hamilton may rest satisfied no person will look 
into Cherubini, who is not acquainted with the different cletfs, and to those 

who have in the slightest degree studied the subject, the assistance of the C 

cleffs, in the mental transposition of a counterpoint, is incalculable, and more 

especially in double subjects and their answers. In other respects the work 
is very creditably brought out, and as it is so simple, so complete, and perfect, 
we trust it will meet with the patronage it merits. The Royal Academy at 
present is without any treatise of the kind, and the principal cannot do better 
than make it the text book in that establishment. M. Cherubini avowedly 
omits all reference to the Gregorian modes and their subsequent phases: but 
in his eight-part fugue he himself affords a most convincing argument to the 
establishment of the position, that no great church composition can be created 
without a diligent study of this most interesting branch of the art. 1t was the 
church modes which gave Bach the advantage over Handel. We rejoice to 
see Messrs. Cocks promise an English edition of Fetis. 
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‘Oh where shall wisdom be found? an anthem for five voices, composed by the 
late Dr. Wm. Boyce, with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte, 
arranged from the original score by Frederick Davison. NoOVELLO. 

The admirers of the old cathedral anthem must frequently regret that its 
performance should be so exclusively confined to the sacred edifices to which 
they were originally dedicated, from the want of such an arrangement as 
would render them generally acceptable. With respect to the beautiful com- 
position of Boyce, to which our attention has been recalled by Mr. Davison’s 
excellent arrangement, this desideratum has been, for the first time, supplied. 
The anthem selected on this occasion, needs only to be known to be appre- 
ciated us it really deserves ; and this edition of itis in every respect creditable 
to the musical attainments of Mr. Davison; whose recent works, in a more 
mechanical branch of the art, in conjunction with his partner, Mr. Hill, were 
noticed in a preceding number. We can confidently recommend, in its 
present form, this exquisite production of the genuine ecclesiastical school, to 
amateur societies, parochial choirs, and the chamber student. We may add, 
that this work forms a desirable companion to Mr. Holmes’s judicious arrange- 
ment of the anthem, ‘ Lord thou hast been our refuge,’ by the same author. 


Ah! da chi son io tradito. Sestetto in the Opera of Belisario, composed by 
Donizetti.—In two books: Book I. of the favorite airs in Donizetti’s Opera 
Belisario, arranged for the Piano-Forte, with Flute accompaniment by 
Gaetano Truzzi.—Souvenirs de Belisariv. No.1 of two Fantasias, by 1. 
Moscheles.— The Overture to Belisario, arranged for the Piano-Forte with 
Flute or Violin accompaniment, ad Lib. —-CHAPPELL. 


What we said a week ago upon the other section of these arrangements 
from ‘ Belisario,’ will apply to the above, There is the same smoothness and 
the same prettiness, and at least an equal portion of plagiarism. Thus, in 
the overture, the hearer is presented with a barefaced rifacimiento of Rossini’s 
‘ Cruda Sorte’ The overture, however, is agreeable and showy, and likely to 
please the million. The fantasia is nicely written by Mr. Moscheles. The 
introduction is particularly good; and the whole brilliant, without being 
difficult. Of the airs arranged by Mr. Truzzi, with a flute accompaniment, 
the best is perhaps the little melody ‘Se il fratel.’ This, to say the least 
of it, would make an excellent waltz or quadrille. The sestetto contains 
nothing particular. 


‘ Behold the Babe.’ Hymn for Christmas Day. The words by Edward H. FH. 
aged 12 years. Composed by T. Attwood.—Sunday Morning. A sacred 
Song. Words by Rev. J. W. Cunningham. Composed by ditto.—Ht. 

It is some time since we have encountered any of the smaller productions of 
Mr. Attwood’s pen, which have given us so much pleasure as these hymns. 
‘Behold the babe,’ is, we think, the best; both however are exquisite, but 
adapted for the chamber only. And now, may we not ask Mr. Attwood, how 
it happens that parochial psalmody, that extensive and important branch of 
sacred music, is so totally neglected by our church writers? Is it because it 
is felt that the state of the parish churches is at present such as to preclude 
the possibility of any composers of eminence writing for them. If any such 
composers will favour us with a corroboration or contradiction of our often 
expressed opinions upon this subject, he shall be freely welcome to our 
pages. 

Song of old time, composed by J. Wilkinson.—Six grand Waltzes, composed 
by ditto.— W1LLIAMs. 

The Lawyer’s Clerk. Comic Song. Composed by James Willie.—FENTUM. 

Beware thy smile, fair Maid. Composed by S, Nelson.—W1...1aMs, 


Mr. Wilkinson’s song isa spirited one, in the bacchanalian style, but, if eur 
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memory do not deceive us, it bears too’close a resemblance to the Chevalier 
Neukomm’s ‘ Old King Death,’ to warrant strict claim to originality. The 
waltzes will do. The Lawyer’s Clerk is an agreeable trifle enough of the 
kind, but Mr. Willie should have induced some friend to examine his accom- 
paniment, which is excessively faulty. Mr. Nelson’s ballad is very pretty, 
and nicely accompanied. 


Second Edition, ‘ Fu all’ Ombra dun bel Salice’ Romanza. Composed by 
P. J. Schepens.—La Constanza. Composed by ditto.—Cocxs. 


Mr. Schepens is what may be termed modern Italian ‘true blue;’ but both 
songs are good specimens of the school. The first, which is perbaps upon the 
whole the best, has, as the reader will see, reached a second edition. The 
accompaniments to both are remarkably rich and full, without being over- 
charged. 


The Royal Serenades, ‘ Wake! Royal Maiden ;’ ‘ The fairest flower of May;’ 
‘ Victoria’s natal day.’ Written by Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, and 
Edward Fitzball, Esq. Composed by G. H. Rodwell, composer to their 
Royal High the Duch of Kent and the Princess Victoria, and 
performed under his direction by Messrs. Weippert, Wilson, §c., at the Royal 
Palace, Kensington, on the morning of the 24th May, 1837.—D’ ALMAINE. 


Any critical analysis of the merits of the above would be misplaced. We have 
only therefore to wish Mr. Rodwell and his companions all the success which 
their gallant experiment is so well calculated to ensure to them, We under- 
stand that the princess appeared at the window during the performance, and 
greeted the serenaders with playful good humour. 





A select collection of Psalms, as sung at Ramsgate Chapel. Composed and 
arranged by Osmond Saffery.—Coventry, &c. 


The tunes are all good. Among the best are those at pages 4, 6, 7, 24, 25. 
If the one marked ‘ Ramsgate’ is by Mr. Saffery, although inferior to some of 
the others, it is worthy the company itis in. We do not blame the arranger 
for cutting Haydn’s melodies into shreds, and then putting some of the pieces 
together again to make psalms and hymns with; for we believe these things 
must be done, or the requisite supply of novelty cannot be attained. At least 
so we have heard. One word with Master Poet. Is it not singular that we 
cannot take up a psalm book without encountering fustian that any man of the 
most ordinary common-sense would blush to commit to paper? for example, 
here is a patent Eternity, with a.dash of Time in it; 
* How long wilt thou withdraw from me; 
O! never to return.’ 
Saints of a dramatic taste : 
‘ His saints that have performed his laws, &c.' 
* From my first youth till age prevail’d, 
I never saw the righteous fai/'d,’ 
The following is original. 
‘Awake my glory, harp and lute, 
No longer let your strings be mute.’ 
We would recommend the use of a grammar, however : 
‘When earth's foundations shakes,’ &c. 
Is it for such stuff as this that the hand of innovation in the churches is to 
be arrested ? 


‘ The Krasnoé Saraphan.’ An original national Russian Song. Translated 
into English, with an accompaniment for the Piano-Forte.—Boosty. 

‘ Star of my heart.’ A favourite song. Sung by, and composed by Mr. J. 
Bennett. —KErGAN. 
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‘Come crowd round the bowl.’ Convivial Song. Sung by Mr. Hawkins. 
Written and composed by Henry W. Goodban.—Nove to. 


The first of these has been some time before the public. It is the beautiful 
Russian melody, beginning ‘ Dearest mother do not weave,’ Sc. Mr. Bennett's 
song we think we remember hearing him sing at Willis’s Rooms, this season. 
The first phrase of the melody is extremely pretty, and the whole is smooth 
and tastefully accompanied. With regard to Mr. Goodban, we must tell him 
plainly, that we do not like him in his convivial, so well as in his sentimental 
moods, and we mean to compliment him in saying so. Not that his present 
song is not a good one, spirited and to the purpose, although not remarkably 
original ; but we prefer him altogether ‘on the other tack.’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MADAME EUGENIE GaRCIA, sister-in-law of our late favourite Malibran, 
has appeared in Italy with great success, in the part of Desdemona in ‘ Otello.’ 
She'is a pupil of Garcia, to whose son she is married.—Morning Post. 

The Queen Dowager’s private band is not to be retained. The members 
are to be paid their salaries to Michaelmas; but the state band will still be 
maintained by her Majesty, the master of which is Mr. F, Cramer. 

LaBLACHE has declined attending the Birmingham and Hereford Festivals, 
in consequence of the precariousness of his health. He intends to visit the 
German Spas previous to the commencement of the Paris season, 

Siegnor RuBINI expects to leave London on the 10th instant, when he will 
proceed immediately to Bergamo, his native town. After remaining a fort- 
night with his friends and townsmen, who, we hear, are preparing a féte in 
honour of him, he will return to Paris early in October, to be in readiness for 
the ensuing season. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint Sir George Smart, con- 
ductor of Her Majesty’s private English concerts. 

The Vocal Society will give a prize next season to the eomposer of the best 
approved madrigal, composed after the character and style of those written in 
the golden days of good Queen Bess; when Bateson, Benet, Farrant, Ford, 
Gibbon, Morley, Tallis, Ward, Weldon, Weelkes, Wilbye, &c. flourished. 
This is intended as a tribute of gratitude by the society to the Duchess of 
Kent for her patronage, and for the honour conferred upon the institution by 
the presence of Her Royal Highness and Her most gracious Majesty, at 
several of its concerts. 

HEREFoRD FeEstIvat.—Besides the élite of our instrumental performers 
the following vocalists have been engaged for the ensuing Hereford music 
meeting, which will take place on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of September : 
Madame Albertazzi, Miss Clara Novello, and Mrs. William Knyvett; Messrs. 
Bennett, Hobbs, Machin, and Phillips. 

The Music.-Publisher’s Society has presented a donation of nearly forty 
pounds to the Royal Society of Musicians, also to the New Musical and 
Choral Funds ; being the surplus in hand, when the association was dissolved. 

Mr. Hobbs, (accompanied by Mr. Parry, honorary secretary to the Melodists’ 
Club) had the honour of an interview with the Duke of Sussex, at Kensington 
Palace, when His Royal Highness presented him the silver goblet which had 
been awarded to him by the Melodists, as the composer of the best-approved 
song. 

Purcett CLus.—The next meeting of this society has been postponed to 
the 17th, The members will attend divine service at the Abbey in the 
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afternoon, and meet in the evening at the Crown and Anchor. Ladies will be 
invited. 

RoussEavu.—A festival in memory of Rousseau took place at Geneva on the 
29th June. A gay procession, including fifteen hundred children, bearing 
banners inscribed ‘a l’auteur d’Emile,’ assembled in front of his house, and 
proceeded thence to the island, where they decorated his statue with wreaths 
and garlands. A numerous band of singers and instrumentalists then began 
performing his favourite songs, and shortly afterwards dancing commenced on 
the island and its vicinity. Towards evening there was a public feast, and at 
night the town was illuminated,—the house and street in which he lived being 
particularly distinguished in this respect. 

Music 1n America.—A gentle hint respecting the state of music in New 
York and Philadelphia, 9 years ago, Extract of a letter :—“ As to music, 
they know very little about it. That science is here indeed in its infancy. 
Yet this place (Philadelphia) is better in that respect than New York. The 
whole of our band are Germans, and they play almost in tune; but in New 
York they play neither iv time nor tune ; and the flute-player would play for 
Mr. —— ‘Oh slumber my darling,’ out of Guy Mannering, as a symphony 
to the Echo duet! although I held the book for him behind the scenes. Mr. 

was at the piano-forte in the orchestra, and his wife on the stage: he 
played the Echo duet, and the Flute ‘Oh slumber my darling.’ They say it 
is a free country, and that therefore they may play what and how they please. 
....1 heard Mozart’s Mass No. 1, last Sunday ; and with the exception of the 
bass being entirely wrong in every distance, and the counter-tenor never 
right, it went very well.....The ladies are devoted to dress, novels, and eating 
a fruit they call Peanut; lying on the sofa, or parading the grand street, and 
dancing, which old and young do most excellently. Children six years 
old are dressed with flowers in their hair, combs, &c. and have all the airs of 
young women ; but they all study until about the age of sixteen—then come 
idleness and frivolity—and then they think of learning to play and sing ; but 
will neither practise, nor suffer you to tell them one word about time or keys, 
I allude to New York, where I have some pupils of this blessed description : 
here at Philadelphia they are much better musicians; and at a party last 
evening J heard some good piano-forte playing.” 

Popu.aR IGNORANCE WITH REGARD TO Music.—A person tolerably con- 
versant with musical science, if he have mixed much in society, must be aware 
of the ignorance and presumption which may be said almost universally to 
prevail on the subject; in fact, it is scarcely hazarding too much to affirm 
that a larger portion of nonsense is uttered in conversation respecting music 
than on any other topic. In proof of this assertion, | have myself repeatedly 
heard Mozart called heavy, Haydn dull, Rossini sublime, Beethoven’s Fidelio 
very mediocre, Bellini’s Puritani the most beautiful music in the world; in 
short, I have been doomed to hear nearly all the great composers abused, while 
the inferior were lauded to the skies. Good singers are decried when the 
piece they select happens to be beyond the comprehension of their self consti- 
tuted judges ; bad music is pronounced delightful when well performed ; 
merits are condemned as faults, and defects exalted into beauties.—Analyst. 
[In two latter Nos. of this Quarterly Journal is an excellent article “On the 
present state of the Opera in London,” extracts from which we hope to give 
from time to time.] 

THE OPERA DEPENDS UPON THE SINGER FOR SuUCCESS.—Good music may 
undoubtedly, in some instances, meet with a favourable reception from the 
public—for instance, Beethoven’s Fidelio; but the success of this opera may 
fairly be attributed to the splendid performance of Schoeder Devrient, and 
subsequently to the equally excellent representation of that striking character 
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by Malibran. But for these lucky accidents, this opera might probably have 
been laid on the shelf with the others ; the attraction lay in the singer and the 
actress, not in the music. Pasta performs in Norma and Anna Bolena, and 
immediately the demand for these two dullest of dull operas becomes universal. 
Malibran holds the mirror up to Nature in the Sonnambula, and the call for 
the opera becomes so urgent that the publishers find considerable difficulty in 
supplying the requisite number of copies. The same observations may be 
applied, wiih equal truth, to the Puritani ; it owes its success in a great mea- 
sure, to the performance of Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache. Had 
any of these highly-extolled operas been presented to the public with a piano- 
forte accompaniment previous to their performance, the music sellers would 
not have been remunerated for the expense of publication.— Ib. 

DESIDERATA IN A ConpUCTOR.—No orchestra can excel in the perform- 
ance of difficult music if the conductor be not au fait in reading a full score at 
sight, and capable of instantaneously detecting the most trifling inaccuracies 
in the performance ; it is equally indispensable that he should be perfectly 
master of the manner in which every style ought to be executed. The Italians 
are seldom adepts at making out a score ; their knowledge of composition is 
usually superficial, and they are easily satisfied in regard to execution, It is 
a fact perhaps not generally known that Italian orchestras are incapable of 
getting through even the notes of such operas as Der Frieschutz, Robert le Dia- 
ble, &c., not only from the difficulty of the keys in which they are written, 
but on account of the precision required in the performance of the concerted 
pieces ; to Italians any other music than that of their own country and time, is 
asan unknown tongue. In these circumstances we discover one great disad- 
vantage under which our opera has long laboured, namely, that the conduc- 
tors have been, with few exceptions, Italians, Were a German musician of 
eminence to be appointed to this most responsible post, it is easy to foresee 
that the orchestra would speedily undergo a marked change for the better, and 
consequently, the public taste would improve in the same proportion. The 
objection, that a German would be incapable of entering into the spirit of 
Italian music, is entirely void of foundation; he who is able to appreciate 
Beethoven and Weber may be supposed competent to understand the superfi- 
cial merits of Rossini and Bellini; of this capability no further proof need be 
adduced than the manner in which the works of this school are got up in Ger- 
many.—Jb, 

MosIc In THE ProvincEs.—“ You will have perceived from my letter on 
the flute, which you have kindly inserted in No. 57, that the Musical World 
finds its way to this outlandish neighbourhood, and you will be pleased to learn 
that music is much cultivated here by our young men—would I could include 
the fair sex--many of whom play very creditably on various instruments and 
keep excellent time in the choruses of Handeland Haydn. Correct intonation 
and purity of tone are desiderata, of necessity, wanting in self-taught amateurs 
belonging chiefly to the working classes ; and as to finish, that is out of the 
question, These amateurs are intelligent and zealous, and, | have no doubt 
will endeavour to, and in a great measure correct faults which are‘attribut- 
able to misdirected practise. A decided improvement is daily taking place 
and in a short time we hope to have little cause to complain of notes being 
very imperfectly stopped upon the stringed instruments, of squeaking notes 
upon the clarionets, and, worse than all, of singing through the nose. In 
conclusion I will add that the Rev. H. Crofts, our Rector—the Rey. J. P. 
Fearon, our musical curate, and myself, are cordially cooperating with a view 
to improve the musical services of our parish church. We intend, D. V. to 
have an organ, and to chant the whole of the afternoon service with the excep- 
tion of the psalms for the day.” —Extract of a letter from our pleasant corres- 
pondent, * An Amateur Flute-player,’ Grassington in Craven. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A SUBSCRIBER.” We have received from one of the proprietors the following answer to 
his enquiries of last week, respecting the progress of “ ‘fhe Psalmist,” and a publication of 
some chants. "Tis very like an advertisement ;—but, never mind! the music is good.—“ I 
have the pleasure to say that a third part of the “Psalmist”? is now in the hands of the 
engraver, which will contain, in addition to arrang ts and original compositions 
of its gifted editor Mr. Novello, and the other distinguished professors to whom the precedi 

arts of the work are indebted, several beautiful chorales and adaptations from Sebastian an 

manuel Bach, Purcell, Cherubini, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, and also original 
Hymn Tunes by Handel, discovered in the Fitzwilliam Library, Cambridge, and inserted in 
the work by permission of Goulding, D’Almaine, and Co. the proprietors of the copyright, 
The collection of Chants referred to in the preface of the “ Psalmist,’? was then publishing in 
numbers by Mr. Hawes, 355, Strand, and is probably now completed.” 
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